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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. X—THE MUSIC MISTRESS. 


Amonest the many capital pictorial guizzes pro- 
duced by the late Seymour, there was one which all 
our readers must have seen. A “nice” young man is 
visiting his “lady fair ;” his locks combed straight 
down his foolish head, his neckcloth elaborately tied, 
his boots beautifully polished, his short trousers 
tightened by great, glorious, and fashionable straps, 
and his hat with the nap as smooth as a silk hand- 
kerchief can make it. He is seated by her side, and 
she, to entertain him, has seated herself at her 
“grand” piano, ready to play the Battle of Prague, 
or the Hundredth Psalm. Before she begins, she 
turns round, with a bewitching smile, and asks— 

“Pray, Mr. Sillybub, are you musical ?” 

“ No,” he replies, and his face testifies that his con- 
fession is candid; “no, ma’am, J aint, but I’ve a 
werry good snuff-box wot is.” 

Yes; and many a good snuff-box is more musical 
than many folks that fancy themselves so. Far would 
we be from depreciating the divine art; it is rather 
because we consider it to be “divine,” that we dislike 
to see it pawed by the rough hands of mere 
“humans.” But the rage for music, as a portion of 
a “liberal and polished education,” has so infected 
“all ranks and conditions” of people, that neither 
satire, reason, nor absurdity, will cure it. “ Every 
person has music in their nature, if they will only but 
try!” says the music master; and in good truth, 
some people are trying to be musical all their lives ; 
and a hard trial it is to those who are doomed to bear 
the infliction. Let not Shakspere-be flung in our 
face, and us be told all about “the man that hath not 
music in his soul” being “ fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils.” We freely grant it; but we do not 
consider it to be essential that every young lady, in 
order to prove that she is fit to be “trusted,” should 
spend her forenoon over her piano, mangling Mozart. 
Mark what Shakspere says; it is not music in one’s 
voice, or music in one’s fingers, but music in the 
soul; and truly the person who is really and 
positively insensible to “ the concord of sweet sounds,” 
must be either tremendously dull, or tremendously 
dangerous :— 

“ he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 

That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 

And therefore are they very dangerous.” 
But, in truth, there be very few who have no “ music 
in their souls.” They may have rough and harsh 
voices ; their fingers may fall on the keys of a piano 
like a poker on a fender, and their ears may be inca- 
pable of distinguishing anything but the most simple 





airs: still, they have “music in their souls,” or else , 
their natures are as sluggish as ditch water, or as 
dangerous as Julius Cesar, in the hands of Shak- 
spere, represents them. 
But all our affectionate mammas interpret Shakspere 
after a very literal fashion. Their dear little daughters 
must have music in their ears, their throats, their 
fingers, whether nature has so ordained or not; and 
therefore every decent parlour has that pretty piece of 
furniture, an “upright” (i. e. a very honest) piano, 
and every drawing-room has its “grand” piano, if 
old-fashioned enough to retain it; or maybe the harp 
reminds one of king David, of Ireland, and of Wales. 
Every second house, in every decent terrace, sends 
forth melodious sounds; and at every third door,’ 
ancient governesses are tapping, with a noise between 
a modest postman’s knock, and a lady-like bounce ; 
and little misses are running up the gamut, at a rate 
which makes one anxious to run them down. Go 
out, too, of an evening, to refresh yourself with a 
little rational conversation, and get into a little 
delightful confabulation with the old man, about the 
weather, the price of stocks, and the cotton market, 
when lo, you are suddenly cut short. The young 
lady has been waiting to see if she will be asked, and 
mamma herself has been trying to make an opening 


for the opening of the piano; but finding all gentle 


insinuations useless, music. takes possession, wi et 
armis; the music stool is boldly wheeled out, the 
cover is boldly flung back, the music book is reso- 
lutely thrown open, and good bye to either cotton or 
crops for the rest of the evening ! 

Lovest thou not music? Ay, that we do, though 
we are not musical. And dearly we love to see a 
graceful, unaffected young lady, who is really musical, 
sit down, with modest self-possession, and fill the 
“ charmed air” with musical sounds. 


For my music I demand 
Finger raised of moving hand, 
Bowing head and lips compressed, 
That murmur not, though scarce at rest. 
And, with every varied rhyme, 
Mark the thought, and mete the time. 
Forehead, which the tender vein 
With a violet streak doth stain, 
Shaded by the brown lock’s maze— 
For my spell forbids to raise 
The white hand, that would repress 
And reprove each truant tress, 
Lest it break the deep suspense 
Of delighted thought intense. 

O’er that snowy forehead flit 
Gleams that do illumine it, 
Swift they come, and swift they flee, 
Felt by her, and felt by me. 
Fain, methinks, would they repose, 
On that bed of placid snows, : 
But must fly, like glancing thought, 
For repose is suffered not. 

I, too, challenge from thine eyes 
Sympathy and sweet surprise ; 
Eyes that smile—because they must : 
Yet the smile speaks half distrust ; 
Pleased—yet scarce easy in such pleasure, 
With a too forward poet’s measure! 


Turn we from our elevated strain, and gaze upon 
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our picture, where our “ little dear” is perched high 
upon music stool, and behind her sits our most un- 
musical ancient governante. The little damsel may 
remind us of the time “when music, heavenly maid, 
was young,” but alas! the old lady, with spectacles 
on nose, chills us with the appalling idea of the same 
heavenly maid becoming old and croaking. Hark ! 
we almost hear her harsh voice! Look at her—with 
upraised finger she tries to infuse music into the soul 
of her little pupil—one, two, three, four, five! ‘Take 
care, my little lady, touch the proper keys, keep time, 
keep time; and, if you lack inspiration, gaze up on | 





Smithfield Market has acquired an unenviable notoriety 
as having been the place where so many martyrdoms 
occurred during the temporary ascendancy of a popish sove- 
reign, soon after the Reformation. Indeed, it was at one 
time almost the only place in the metropolis where Pro- 
testants were martyred for their religious opinions. Those 
who are conversant with the history of England, will be 
able to recall to their minds many instances in which the 
most illustrious Protestant divines this country has pro- 
duced here sealed their faith with their blood. At one 
time, indeed, Smithfield was but another name for Protes- 


| tant martyrdom. 


Smithfield Market is an open space in the form of a 
square. The far greater part of it is set apart for the sale 


that pink screen, from whence a glory, surrounding a | of cattle: the remainder is used for the sale of sheep. The 


harp, beams down upon you. Try again—one, two, 
three—stop, you are quite wrong, my dear—keep 
time, keep time !’ 

But why describe a scene, when our picture speaks 
for itself? Look at it, most gentle reader, and say if | 
our artist, Mr. Clarke, whose talents are rapidly raising 
him into celebrity, has not spoken a volume to the eye ! 
In gazing at it, we are constrained to think of all the 
“flats” and “sharps” that lie in the path of musical 
amateurs ; and sigh to think how many young ladies 
waste precious time (that might be much more pro- 
fitably employed), in trying to “keep time,” at the | 


| 





bidding of a forlorn old “ daily governess,” with whom | 


Time is fast flying away! But why be critical on | 
poor old ladies, who occupy a somewhat critical posi-” 
tion? For her daily pittance the daily governess must 
smile, and smile, and be—not quite a “ villain,” or 
anything very atrocious, but just a little crafty. 
With them every miss is a musical genius, and makes 
enormous progress, mamma may be assured of that ; 
and, after all, if mamma is really determined to spend 
money, it may as well drop into the pocket of the 
daily governess, as be flung away on ribbons or tarts! 








LONDON MARKETS. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,’ “ The Great 
Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” &c. 


No. II—SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

SmirHriELD Marker is the great metropolitan mart 
for the sale of cattle, sheep, pigs, &c. It is a little to the 
north-east of Newgate. The part of the town in which it 
is placed has somewhat of a heavy, sombre aspect. This 
is partly to be accounted for from the fact of most of the 
swrounding buildings being old, and of a very plain 
description of architecture. Hardly any of them are of a 
more recent date than immediately after the great fire of 
London, in 1666. 

For how long a period Smithfield has been the great 
cattle-market of London, it is impossible to say. That it 
has been so for at least four centuries, there can be no 
question ; for mention is made of it, as a cattle-market, 
four hundred years ago, in several old works on London. 
In the reign of Elizabeth it was more than eight times its 
present size. It is now under five acres; it was then forty 
acres. At what time Smithfield Market was reduced to 
its present comparatively small limits is not known. 
A general opinion is, that it was when rebuilding the 
houses in the neighbourhood which were destroyed by the 
great fire. 


' days are Monday and Friday. 


sheep part of the market is towards the north-west. A little 
off the market, in an eastern direction, is an open space of 
some extent for the sale of pigs. The greatest part of the 
market is laid off in separate stands or pens. These vary 


| in size, so as to contain any number of cattle, from half a 


dozen to a score. The graziers are thus enabled to classify 
their cattle, and keep them detached from those of others, 
without any trouble or difficulty. Along all the outside of 
the cattle part of the market is a strong wooden erection 
about three feet in height, to which the cattle which have 


| not Leen pent up in the stands or pens, are fastened. There 


are also a sufficient number of pens for the sheep and pigs. 


| Without these pens, it would be impossible for the various 


proprietors of cattle, sheep, and pigs, to keep their respec- 
tive quadrupeds separate from those of others. 

Smithfield Cattle Market is held twice a week. The 
The time for com- 
mencing business is about four o’eclock in the morning. 
From that time till eight, the sales are continued with 
amazing briskness. The despatch with which London 
men of business generally get through their various trans- 
actions, is the surprise of every one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of observing it. In no case is this despatch more 
remarkable than in the bargains which take place between 


; the London butchers and the graziers from the country. 


| lot without saying a word, or 





A price is put upon the various lots of cattle, sheep, &c. ; 
they are taken at once, in most cases, at that price, or 
declined by the party wishing to purchase. If he thinks 
the price too high, he either preee to examine another 

he makes an offer of what he 
would be willing to give. Ifthe offer be deemed worthy 
of acceptance, it is accepted ; if not, there is an end of the 
matter. Both buyers and sellers are wonderfully econo- 
mical of their words. There is nothing deserving the name 
of huckstering in their transactions: a few words between 
buyer and seller are decisive. By eight o’clock you see a 
striking difference in the place: it is thinned to a very 
great extent both of cattle and of human beings. By ten 
o’clock the market may be said to be over; you see per- 
haps a few “ beasts,” as the drovers call them, lingering 
about here and there, just to remind you that there had 
been such a thing as a cattle-market in the place that 
morning. 

The cattle with which Smithfield market is supplied 
are brought to it from all parts of the country. They are 
to be seen on their way to it, early in the morning of each 
market-day, in all the great roads leading to London. 
Some of them—those of course which belong to farmers or 
cattle-dealers in the inland parts of England—are driven 
two or three hundred miles. The stages, however, are 
short ; otherwise the cattle would suffer so much in appear- 
ance, that they would only fetch an inferior price. The 
late extensive use of steam communication with all ae 
of the country, has opened up new facilities for supplying 
the London market with cattle. Within the last two years, 
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immense numbers are weekly brought up, in the summer 
season, in steam vessels from Aberdeen, Banff, Moray- 
shire, and indeed from all the northern counties of Scot- 
land, being a distance of from 550 to 600 miles. 

As Smithfield market belongs to the corporation of the 
city of London, who exact a small toll* on the various 
animals brought to the market, the average number is 
ascertained beyond all doubt. Speaking in round num- 
bers, the average number of cattle is 1500; of calves, 
400; of sheep, 12,000; and of pigs, 1200. We have seen 
some calculations, grounded on the above numbers of 
cattle, &c., which are sold every market-day, as to the 
quantity of butchers’ meat which is weekly consumed in 

ndon. Assuming the average weight of the cattle to be 
300 Ibs. and the offal 200 Ibs., which is the computation 
of the butchers, the weekly consumption of beef would be 
about 2,000,000 Ibs. ; supposing also the average weight 
of sheep were 80 lbs., and the offal 20Ibs., this would 
give a weekly consumption of mutton in London to the 
extent of 2,200,000 lbs.; of veal, supposing the calves 
to weigh 140 Ibs., and the offal 35 lbs., the consumption 
every week would be about 60,000 Ibs. With regard to 
the quantity of pork consumed, it is not so easy to form a 
conjecture, there being so great a difference in the size of 
pigs; but we think it may safely be assumed that the 
quantity would be at least a tenth part of that of mutton, 
or 220,000 Ibs. per week. This would give as the entire 
weekly consumption of butchers’ meat in the metropolis, 
arising from cattle, &c., sold in Smithfield market, the 
immense quantity of 4,480,000 Ibs. If to this were added 
the quantities of bacon, hams, tongues, and other salted 
meat, sent up from different parts of the country, we think 
we may safely say that the gross amount of butchers’ 
meat consumed every week in London is very close on 
5,000,000 Ibs. The average yearly returns of Smithfield 
market are no less than £5,600,000. 

To see Smithfield market at the hour of the morning 
when the business of buying and selling is at its briskest, 
is a very interesting sight. In addition to the thousands 
of quadrupeds which appear before you, you see thousands 
of graziers, butchers, drovers of cattle, &c. &c., to say 
nothing of the multitudes of persons who are drawn to the 
spot through accidental circumstances. All is bustle and 
business. Cattle, sheep, and pigs, are every moment in 
the act of being driven out of the market by the butchers 
who have bought them; and the more room that is thus 
made in the market, the quicker are the movements of 
buyers, sellers, and those who have no special business to 
do, in going from place to place. But perhaps the live- 
liest scenes which are to be seen on a Monday or Fri- 
day morning, are those which are occasioned when a few 
“raised” oxen have taken it into their heads to fly off at a 
tangent from the drovers. They soon make a clear path 
for themselves. Parts of the market, or the openings of 
streets leading to it, which but a few moments before were 
so crammed with two-feeted animals that you would have 
fancied it as reasonable a thing to suppose you could 
walk through the thickest hedge as through this dense 
forest of people—are deserted with amazing dispatch, 
in order to make way for the enraged or affrighted oxen. 
Such scenes are very common: it is surprising how few 
accidents occur on such occasions. What must often also 
surprise the stranger is the circumstance of seeing so many 
large, powerful, and often very unmanageable cattle, 
driven hastily through the most populous streets in town, 





* The yearly revenue which the corporation are understood 
to derive from this source is nearly £4,000. The common 
council, a few years since, voted the sum of £20,000 to be 
expended in enlarging the market. 





on their way from ‘Smithfield to the shambles of the 
butchers who have bought them. “A bull ina china-shop,” 
is a proverbial expression. We have witnessed the scene 
on more than one occasion, and glorious is the work of 
demolition among the crockery we have seen the animal 
make in an incredibly short time. The only thing for 
wonder is, that considering the cruel treatment the cattle 
receive at the hands of those who drive them out of Smith- 
field market, and the reckless way in which they are 
driven, it is surprising that so very few accidents of this 
kind occur. 

But it is not by the use of one’s eyes alone that any one 
can form a right idea of what Smithfield market is on a 
Monday or Friday morning. To form such idea, the 
ear is a very necessary article. What between the oaths, 
and imprecations, and everlasting shouts of the drovers, 
the lowing of oxen, the roaring of bulls, the squeaking of 
pigs, and the bleating of sheep, one’s auricular organs have, 
we may safely say, to undergo a much more severe trial in 
Smithfield market, than they would in almost any other spot 
which could be mentioned in “ this great globe of ours.” 

When purchases are effected in Smithfield market, the 
butchers, as already intimated, drive the cattle home to 
their respective slaughtering places. As the market is 
only held twice a-week, and as all the leading butchers 
must kill cattle every day, they are, of course, obliged to 
make three days’ purchases at once. In the case of those 
who have the most extensive businesses as butchers, the 
number of cattle and sheep bought every market-day is 
necessarily great. A score of cattle, and five or six score 
of sheep, are often bought at once by some of the more 
extensive butchers. In the time of the war, when govern- 
ment contracts for supplying the navy with butchers’ meat 
had to be fulfilled, the number bought each market-day 
was eight or ten times as great as I have stated. 

It is in Smithfield market that the celebrated Bartho- 
lomew fair is held. This fair takes place every year in 
September, and lasts three days. To give it greater im- 
portance and éclat, it is always opened with much pomp 
and circumstance by a proclamation from the Lord Mayor. 
The scene presented in Smithfield market during the three 
days which Bartholomew fair lasts, is one to which no 
description could do justice. To have anything like an 
idea of it, it must be witnessed. Only faticy from 150,000 
to 200,000 persons,—men, women, and children,—all 
assembled in one spot, and that not exceeding five acres 
of space. Then imagine you see an immense number of 
caravans, booths, &c., in the same place, at short distances 
from each other. And last of all, suppose your ears are 
assailed with all manner of the most discordant sounds, 
partly instrumental and partly vocal, the instrumental 
sounds being caused by drums, trumpets, and other noisy 
articles, put info requisition by the various showmen, with 
the view of attracting attention to their exhibitions ; and 
the vocal, by the loud vociferations of the assembled 
crowd : fancy you see and hear all this, and you will be 
able to form such an idea of the scene exhibited in a 
Bartholomew fair as will satisfy you that no adequate 
conception of it can be formed without being present.* 

The scenes of cruelty here practised by the drovers 
towards the cattle, sheep, and pigs, are of the most 
shocking kind. No person of humane mind can pass 
through Smithfield on a Monday or Friday morning— 
especially on the former, as being the day of the largest 
market—without the greatest violence being done to his 
feelings, at the manner in which the poor animals are 





* Since this was written, Bartholomew fair has been greatly 
reduced in its ‘‘ fair proportions,” by the very proper inter- 
ference of the city authorities. 
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treated by the worse than savage men who have the care 
of them. The subject is too revolting to dwell upon. It 
is surprising that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals does not exercise a more efficient vigilance 
over these persons. 








THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


WE wonder when it was that mankind first made the 
discovery that “old times” and “good times” meant the 


. same thing! Doubtless it was in very early times indeed ; 


for not to mention the probability that we have inherited 
this, along with so much besides, from our first parent 
Adam, who must often, after his fall, have looked back 
with regret to the “good old times” of his lost innocence 
and paradise, we find the feeling strongly expressed 
in the reply of Jacob to Pharaoh, when he was asked, 
“how old art thou?” “ Few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of 
their pilgrimage.” 

In most of the old poets, we can trace the same idea. 
Homer, and his copyist Virgil, both describe certain of 
their heroes as heaving and throwing vast stones, which 
they say would take “ten degenerate men of modern 
days” merely to lift from the ground! The harangues of 
almost every orator, the speeches of every general to his 
troops before an engagement, the stirring numbers of every 
war-song, invariably appeal to the memory of the past, 
exhorting their present hearers to emulate the deeds of 
those brighter days and better men who have gone before, 
and enlarging with no inconsiderable satisfaction, upon 
the patriotism, the grandeur, and the wisdom of their 
ancestors; subjects which have always found a ready 
acceptance in the hearts of their hearers, and are retained 
as gratifying truths among the inhabitants of every region 
of the world. 

Much of this veneration for the past is owing to the 
dimness with which the lapse. of a very short time ob- 
scures the men and the events of a bygone generation : 
whatever is indistinct or mysterious is always esteemed 
wonderful; and besides, we see nothing of those old times 
but the very greatest men who lived then, and the most 
important actions of those great men; all the vast multi- 
tudes of inferior characters, who were perhaps, even lower 
than those of the present day, whom we call degenerate, 
are entirely lost sight of. And of the mighty heroes 
themselves, we are told nothing concerning the petty de- 
tails of their ordinary life, in which they resemble mere 
common mortals. How much grander, for instance, is 
our idea of Achilles, when reading of him as overthrowing 
armies of Trojans, or chasing Hector thrice round the 
walls of Troy, than if we could live with him for a week, 
and hear him fly in a passion with his attendant because 
the boar was not well roasted at dinner, or sitting all day 
with his face swollen, and groaning with the toothache !* 

Another cause is certainly the exaggeration of the his- 
tories, which give us a false, highly-coloured narrative of 
events. Even with the “best intentions,” the historians 
can seldom be relied on for a plain statement of facts; 
all of them are anxious to make their books as striking 
and interesting as possible, and so embellish them with 
all sorts of anecdotes, adopted too often without much 
proof of their truth. If they live in the times of which 
they write, they are still more liable to mislead, from being 
themselves too much imbued with prejudice, and incited 
by natural vanity to magnify the transactions in which 
they have taken part. In the account of a war, both sides 
are often found exaggerating the number of the forces 
engaged, the importance of the battles fought, and even 


| 





the actual result of these battles; both parties claiming 
the victory, chanting “Te Deum,” and going through 
all the ceremonies of a public rejoicing, as if the enemy 
had been totally vanquished. . When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, the Persian chronicles of his expedition magnified 
the numbers of his troops to five millions, with the mag- 
niloquent phrase of all eastern writers. The Greek his- 
torians were glad to relate how their own little band of 
warriors had resisted this vast host, and adopted the same 
account of its numbers; so it has been written in every 
history since, that Xerxes led five millions into Greece, 
though a little reflection might have shown how completely 
impossible it must be to keep such a multitude in provi- 
sions and in discipline during so long a march. No doubt 
if we could now discover the original annals of that whole 
war, as told by the Persian writers, we should find the 
battles which compelled Xerxes to fly, and destroyed his 
army, converted into something like victories. 

We often meet with accounts of the immense strength 
of the men of former days; of the weight of the armour 
they wore ; a suit said to have belonged to John of Gaunt, 
seven feet high, and stout in proportion, is still shown in 
the Tower; of the stiff bows they bent, which carried the 
arrows much farther than a musket carries its ball; of the 
sturdy blows they dealt, and the fatigue they could en- 
dure, proving that mankind have dwindled and grown 
weaker since then. They must also have grown much 
worse, if we may believe the old ballads wherein the 
virtues of 

“The fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time,” 


are. contrasted with the vices of his successors, and in 
another, speaking of the changes that had taken place 
“ since this old cap was new,” it is lamented that dignity 
and hospitality had departed from the land, leaving only 
frippery and extravagance. 

By the same authorities we are grown duller also, and 
melancholy. England was “ merrie England” once, they 
say, and its inhabitants were as gay as those of our con- 
tinental neighbours at the present day. They used to 
assemble on village greens, or gather round the shooting 
butts erected in every hamlet; and between wrestling, 
bear-baiting, quoiting and archery, find plenty of innocent 
enjoyment, which they had then leisure enough to culti- 
vate. Then the festival days were so numerous and so 
merry! Christmas, with its hospitable festivities, its mum- 
mery and morris-dancing, New-year’s day, Easter-day, 
May-day, with garlands and dances, Barnabright, the 
longest’ day, and the shortest night, and Michaelmas, di- 
vided the labours of the year with periods of gaiety and 
relaxation, which are now almost unknown; while the 
English labourer of the modern day, with toil so unre- 
mitting as to leave him little time for repose, and none 
for enjoyment, yet finds it no easy matter to provide for 
the wants of the passing hour. 

There is much truth, we must confess, in this accusa- 
tion; but at the same time we must say, that we do not 
consider this change as altogether to be lamented, because 
we think it in great measure arises from the improved 
education and higher cultivation of our countrymen, and 
not merely the effect of their increased labours ; they are 
become more thoughtful, we hope, and intellectual ; and 
disregard those mere bodily, uproarious amusements, that 
delight children and savages. This may make John Bull 
apparently less happy, but it promises greater improve- 
ment for the future, than if he were a gay unreflecting 
animal, who never took thought for the morrow, or wished 
to exercise his delightful privilege of grumbling. An old 
school legend tells us, that “ Don’t care” always came to 
a badend. Among nations it is equally true, that those 
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people who “ don’t care,” can never rise to any height of 
improvement, and are little to be envied for their thought- 
less meriment. 

In the mean time let- Johnny remember that the leisure 
time for amusement, which he envies in the foreigner, is 
procured by the sacrifice of a multitude of comforts 
which he thinks cannot be dispensed with. When he is 
satisfied with a house and clothes, and food as coarse as 
theirs, he may have time to dance and sing as well as a 
Frenchman. An English workman who had travelled 
into France with a view to “ better himself,” was boasting 
on his return of the great cheapness of the country he had 
visited—a turkey, for instance, could be purchased for 
only eighteenpence! “ Why did you not stay there?” was 
a natural question. “ Because,” he replied, “the fact 
was, I could not earn the eighteenpence ;” and in truth 
if he would work no harder than the people of that land 
did, he must live like them, upon bread and watercresses. 
Large manufactories of different kinds of cloth, worsteds, 
&c. exist in Saxony, which are able to compete with the 
British capitalists; but they accomplish this competition 
by employing workmen whose ordinary food is a black 
rye bread, with sour kraut as an occasional delicacy. The 

wedes make bread of a mixture of dried bark and rye 
flour. In Lord Londonderry’s narrative of his visit to 
Petersburgh, he describes the Swedish peasants as living 
on this bread, which is so dry and hard, that instead of 
taking periodical meals, the labourer is obliged to keep 
perpetually chewing away at the tough nutriment, in order 
to swallow enough of it to support life. An English pauper 
would disdain such fare. 

In conclusion we may affirm, that though the present 
may be a time of no little suffering, yet any attempt 
to bring our condition back to its former staté, will im- 
mensely increase the evil, and would, besides, inevitably 
fail in its result; while we have many brighter hopes, 
that when the “ progressive state of society” shall be 
more fully developed, and better understood, it will con- 
duct us into an era wherein no one will have any longer a 
reason for regretting the “Good Old Times.” 





THE PARLOUR TABLE BOOK.* 


a I; Df 


“The poet’s or historian’s page, by one 
Made vocal for th’ amusement of the rest.” 
Herz is a species of the Annuals, though differing in 
many respects from those publications. Instead of cen- 





* The Parlour Table Book. Written and Selected by the 
Author of “Lives of the English Sacred Poets.” Joseph 
Rickerby. 





sisting entirely of original matter in prose and verse, it 
consists exclusively of poetry, partly original and partly 
selected. The original poetry, written by Mr. Willmott, 
the editor, is generally good; and the selections are made 
with taste and judgment. The volume is beautifully got 
up, and altogether deserves the title which it bears. The 
pictorial illustrations are only two in number—a vignette 
and frontispiece. The vignette which we have given in the 
pendng column, is meant to realise a fire-side scene of 
omestic felicity. 

There is something very quiet and subdued in the little 
= but it is on that account more true to nature. 

implicity and domestic bliss are almost synonymous terms. 

The frontispiece is more fanciful. The lines which 
are annexed to it, from the editor’s own pen, will give a 
better idea of the conception the artist intended to embody, 
than any description of ours. 

Mr. Willmott dedicates his book to James Montgomery, 
the distinguished poet. As the dedication takes an inter- 
esting glance at the poetic literature of England, we shall 
present our readers with the greater portion of it. 

“It has afforded me,” says Mr. Willmott, “ very sin- 
cere delight to have an opportunity of directing or recallin 
the attention of the pi to the noble eloquence | 
sanctified learning of some of our earlier theological 
writers; more especially to the works of Henry More, 
Cudworth, Norris, and Wollaston. In the shades of phi- 
losophical contemplation where they loved to wander, we 
cannot begin to walk too soon, nor can we linger there too 
long. In those sequestered haunts of enraptured piety, 
we may aa to diseover the footsteps of brighter visitants 
than ever cheer the traveller through the highways of life. 

It is one of the most curious signs of the times we live 
in, that all works of severe and profound inquiry are 
banished from our system of education. How would a 
modern schoolmaster apply the recommendation of Lord 
Mansfield, to make Glesten’s Religion of Nature a 
principal book in the study of general ethics? Maya 
change soon come over this dream of delusion! and, to 


‘hasten its approach, let me call in the authority of one of 


the most masculine minds in English literature,—let me 
quote the opinion of Dryden: it occurs in his congratu- 
latory epistle to Congreve upon the appearance of his 
Double Dealer. Having alluded‘ to the prowess and 
glory of their poetical ancestors, he exclaims, 
Theirs was the giant-race before the flood. 

And the more diligently we study their remains, the more 
shall we admire their symmetry and stature. 

Nor in this earnest exhortation to the study of our elder 
authors, do I desire to forget the merits or the fame of the 
living. In the following pages will be found extracts from 
Southey, Wordsworth, eden, Bowles, and one or two 
more, whose productions, Criticism, if I may employ the 
elegant image of one of our old writers, “loves to com- 
ment with her ivory pen.” 

Of the plan of this volume little need be said. Johnson, 
in his admirable preface to Shakspeare, condemns the belief 
that a poet can be introduced toa just reputation by select 
quotations; and compares a critic who should make the 
attempt, to the famous pedant in Hierocles, who when he 
wished to sell his house, carried a specimen brick in his 
pocket. Such a sentiment was natural and appropriate 
upon the lips of an editor of a great dramatic poet; that 
it did not extend to literary extracts in general, we know 
from Boswell, to whom Johnson often expressed his love 
of those little volumes of Beauties, by which celebrated 
authors have been recommended to the vulgar. A thou- 
sand persons will read a page, who would never open a 
folio. A single flower may induce a wanderer to visit 
the garden; a single bunch of grapes may allure him into 
a land of promise. 
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“ Here NATURE’s rosy children bring 
Bright flowers from dewy copse and lea, 
Soon, like the sunshine of their spring, 
Before the winter gale to flee ;— 


th 





“ Not thus the blossoms fade away, 
By Wispom’s lovelier children_brought ; 
They cheer us in the autumn day, 
Perfume the wintry gloom of thought.” 
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The propriety of watching the minuter parts of our 
expenditure has passed into a proverbial caution; but the 
importance of regarding the smallest fraction in the cur- 
rency of life must be infinitely greater: if we take care of 
the minutes, the hours will generally take care of them- 
selves. Nocoin of Time, once lost, can ever be recovered. 
Each day, each hour witnesses a new issue; and it will 
be well for us if we have obtained interest for our money 
when the Lord of the vineyard shall come to reckon with 
his servants. May this volume allure some eyes to its 

es, and be emphatically a book for spare minutes. 

en Lord Monboddo told Johnson that he set a high 
value upon the history of manners alone, Johnson ac- 
knowledged the justice of his preference, and added that 
he esteemed biography, as giving us “ what comes near 
to ourselves,” cal an we can turn touse. The Parlour- 
Book has been compiled with the same motive; and the 
lighter and more amusing es have been inserted in 
the hope of conciliating the attention of the reader to 
graver subjects. There are seasons when it becomes 
even expedient for Wisdom to borrow the bells of Folly ; 
but I rejoice to know that this volume contains no line 





from those authors who in recent times, while professing 
to paint manners and ‘life, have 


Called into being scenes unknown before, 
And passing Nature’s bounds, been something more. 


If the plan of the Parlour-Book be thought to require 
little explanation, its contents will require less. The 
index is their preface.. With the exception of my own 
contributions, rd am not aware that many of the ensuing 
pages have much to hope from praise, or to fear from 
censure. Their authors have entered into their literary 
reward; and over-the sepulclires of some of them, Admi- 
ration still loves to sprinkle the rose. But of several the 
names are passing into oblivion; and the dark and swell- 
ing stream of modern literature already threatens to close 
over them. It will be sufficient to mention, as represeu- 
tatives of the rest, Martin Sherlock, the writer of the frag- 
ment upon Shakspere, and Fergusson, the author of the 
Essay on Civil iety. The eccentricity of Sherlock 
obscured and defaced his talents. Horace Walpole speaks 
of him in a letter to Cole, as a very amiable, good-natured 
man, wanting judgment, not parts, and mutilating his 
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genius by the most devoted imitation of Sterne. Walpole 
considered him a “ just, a due enthusiast to Shakspere.” 

The essay of Fergusson contains passages of dignified 
and stately composition not easy to be surpassed. Gray 
admired him very highly, and indeed his prose presents a 
remarkable resemblance to the odes of the poet. Like him 
he loves to gild a sentence with a costly expression, or to 
point it with some brilliant apothegm. But the metrical 
flow of his periods fatigues the ear, and after reading a 
few pages we have the tune by heart. Yet he deserves to 
be read, nor will be read in vain. A muscular and ener- 
getic frame is concealed under the splendid garments of 
the rhetorician. 

The works of our older travellers possess a charm in 
their simplicity and earnest spirit of inquiry, that cannot 
fail to recommend them to every reflective reader. I hope 
the few references I have been enabled to make to the 
journey of Sandys, will induce many to consult the pages 
of that amiable poet and pilgrim for themselves. If they 
only taste “the honey of his deep research,” they will 
soon long for more: and so lively is his manner, so graphic 
his detail, so minutely accurate his pictures, that the 
coldest reader receives warmth and light, and like Cowper 
in his parlour at Weston, 

through his peering eyes 
Discovers countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffers his woes, and shares in his escapes. 


Nor does it diminish the pleasure of the pilgrimage to 
know, while fancy is thus running the great circuit, that 
“like the finger of a clock,” she is still at home. 

There is another description of literature whose popular 
revival would afford me the sincerest delight—I mean 
the picturesque delineation of nature. Of this kind of 
composition, Gilpin, Whately, and Price may be con- 
sidered the representatives. Of the three, Gilpin is the 
most esteemed, because he is the most known. is pencil 
aided his pen; and Art coloured the landscape which 
Taste designed. 

Price, I believe, was the first of our critics who made 
the picturesque an intermediate quality between the sub- 
lime and beautiful; while Whately, ‘in his observations 
on gardening, offered suggestions of uncommon elegance 
and grace, Alison thinks it impossible to conceive any 
thing more exquisite than the conclusion of the description 
of the Tinian lawn at Hagley. It has the moral pathos 
of poetry. 

In our own day, Professor Wilson has taught us the art 
of delineating scenery with the pen; and if he wants the 
delicacy of Whately, or the simplicity of Gilpin, he has a 
grace of outline, a glory of tint, and a luxury of fancy, 
to which neither of them could attain. The sun of imagi- 
nation always flames through his trees. 

Numerous critical observations will be found in these 
pages, and from Hurd in particular I should have been 
pleased to have given longer quotations. With less trans- 
parency and grace than Addison, he has more acuteness 
and subtlety. Hallam awards to him the distinction of 
having been the earliest English writer who aimed at phi- 
losophical criticism; but he coincides with Johnson in 
censuring his dogmatism and his arrogance. He is, 
indeed, often positive and intolerant ; sometimes refining 
into doubt, sometimes even, as Parr so virulently affirmed, 
blundering against grammar, and _ sinking into a famili- 
arity that borders upon meanness. But with all his defects 
he is a delightful writer; copious in knowledge, and ac- 
curate in applying it; fond of intricacy, but rarely con- 
fused ; and occasionally flashing with the fire of poetry. 
When he imitates Plato, we seem to hear the voice of the 


forcible, and idiomatic. He abstains from what he hap- 
pily calls “a kind of feminine curiosity in the choice of 
words.” 
* * « * * * * * * 

I fear that in thus detailing the character and motives 
of my book,—for is not a book a living thing ?—I shall, 
like Dryden in his dedication to Lord Radcliffe, incur the 
danger of being belated in my letter, and so not arrive at 
the end of my journey without fatiguing my reader and 
myself. Yet I cannot conclude these imperfect remarks 
without a slight allusion to my own metrical efforts, which 
with some courage I have scattered over these pages. 
From you, I know, the voice of criticism will be softened 
by friendship. You will recollect the beautiful scene in 
Chaucer, where Arcite having supplicated Mars to nerve 
his arm in the combat for Emilie, 

the god clapes his arms, 
And with that soun he heard a murmuring, 
Full low and dim, that said thus—VicToRIE! 
That my prayer to a gentler shrine will reeeive the same 
auspicious answer, I do not venture to hope. Even genius 
droops in the atmosphere of commerce that surrounds us. 
Where can Meditation find a hermitage ? 
Would that any word of mine, or the more glowing 
eloquence and the more sacred wisdom of those writers 
who speak in the following pages, might kindle in the 
breast of a single reader a passion for the pure and lofty 
literature which has no language but that of virtue and 
truth. Let him go on his way rejoicing. The pursuits 
of literature, thus refined, are their own reward; they ele- 
vate and dignify the understanding, and communicate a 
richness and fragrancy to every chamber of the soul. 
Worldly advantages may not reward the aspirant ; popular 
applause may not call him to receive the garland,—but 
the beauty and charm of his occupation are the same : 

The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die. 
Whatever may become of my exhortation and my hopes, 
one consolation must always remain, for the fashions of the 
hour neither gave, nor can take it away. If our literature 
grow still more degraded; if the admiration of what is 
lovely and of good report, wax still fainter and more re- 
mote ; if the stream of corrupting fiction rise from more 
abundant springs, and sweep with a mightier and more 
destructive current ;—we are not left without a refuge; 
we can still retire into the greener gardens of our elder 
writers, and cool the fever of our hearts in that home of 
innocent love and fervid piety which you have built for 
us in a ‘ World before the Flood,’” 

Having thus allowed Mr. Willmott himself to speak at 
such great length for his book, nothing remains for us but 
to repeat what we have before said, namely, that it is got 
up in a manner which is exceedingly creditable to Mr. 
Rickerby’s bibliopolic taste. 








FATALITY; OR THE SIBYL.* 
A TALE OF THE PAPAL STATES. BY A TRAVELLER. 
Part I. 

[We are indebted for this deeply interesting tale to a distin- 
guished author, whose name we hope to have the pleasure of 
prefixing to other contributions to the Saturpay Journat, 
though denied that gratification in the present instance. ] 

Some years ago there appeared in Rome a mysterious 
being, who pretended to the power of unfolding the secrets 
of futurity; but who eluded the eye of scrutiny with so 





* This story is said to have been a special favourite with 





philosopher. His language is, for the most part, clear, 


Napoleon, who was an avowed fatalist. 
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much dexterity, that it was even a subject of doubt and 
discussion under which sex the individual was to be 
classed. 

Some, in relating the strange predictions which they 
had heard from her lips, described her with the form and 
features of a woman; while others, again, justified their 
antipathy by — her as a hideous monster, with the 
snaky locks of a gorgon and the eyes of a basilisk. 

This modern “ oracle” had established itself in one of 
the suburbs of Rome, and in the darkest recess of a de- 


-serted palace, where the prejudices and superstition of the 


populace secured for the mysterious inhabitant the unre- 
served possession of that dreary mansion. 

No person could obtain the least satisfactory information 
as to the precise epoch at which this extraordinary being 
had taken up her quarters in the ruins. Every thing, in 
short, which had the slightest reference to her mode of 
existence, her name, or former history, was enveloped 
in an impenetrable cloud, which only acquired a deeper 
shade from the multitude of vain conjectures to which it 
gave rise. 

Every one at Rome talked of the modern “Sibyl”: it 
was the name which, by universal consent, had been 
assigned to her. 

As a knowledge of the future is what of all other secrets 
the human mind employs its profoundest faculties to 
obtain, there was no lack of those who were tormented 
with the desire of reading the page of their destiny at the 
prophetic shrine of the Sibyl. Few, however, could 
muster, upon trial, sufficient courage to cross her myste- 
rious threshold. At the entrance of this dreaded cavern, 
most of the votaries were suddenly seized with a feeling 
of horror, which they attributed to some awful and fatal 
presentiment which hung over them, and fled back in 
terror, as if repulsed with violence by some invisible hand. 

Camillo, a young nobleman of one of the first Roman 
families, whose curiosity had been wound up to the highest 
pitch by the numerous stories in circulation, resolved to 
visit the “ grot” of the Sibyl; and for this purpose 
enlisted Julio, an intimate friend of his own, to accompany 
him in the adventure. The latter, who was rather of a 
timid and irresolute temperament, at first declined the 
invitation: it was not the fear of any unknown danger 
that staggered him, but Julio shuddered at the idea of 
seeing the salutary veil, which fate had drawn betwixt 
him and the future, lifted before his eyes. He had an 
inherent dread of making any attempt to pry into the 
mysteries of his destiny. He yielded nevertheless to the 
persuasion of his friend Camillo. 

On the day appointed they set out together towards the 
fatal palace. As they approached the gate, it seemed to 
open of its own accord. They entered, and continued for 
some time to traverse the long-deserted apartments with- 
out meeting any human being, or encountering any thing 
that announced the object of their visit. 

At length they found themselves in a retired gallery, 
the further extremity of which was bounded by a black 
curtain, and on this they read the following words in red 
letters :-— 

“ Thou, who desirest to know thy destiny, pass this cur- 
tain, but prepare thyself by prayer.” 

On reading this, Julio felt a violent agitation; he fell 
upon his knees, almost without consciousness, crossed him- 
self, and his lips pronounced the prayer which his heart 
refused to sanction. He felt as if under the immediate 
influence of some mysterious power. 

In a few seconds both passed the curtain, drew their 
swords, and penetrated the redoubted sanctuary. A woman 
met them as they advanced: she was young, she was even 
beautiful ; but her aspect at once ferbade and repelled all 








scrutiny. The cold insensibility of death, strangely blended 
with the motions of life, threw an indefinable expression 
over her countenance. 

But how shall we find words to paint those supernatural 
beings which have their habitation in those regions where 
perhaps the very language of earth is totally unknown ? 

At her aspect, Julio felt an involuntary shudder pass 
through his frame; he turned away his eyes, and his blood 
seemed to run cold within him. Camillo, though less 
affected, could not overcome his emotion; he dropt his 
eyes upon the ground, as the Sibyl, in a thrilling, hollow 
voice, demanded the object of their visit. Camillo endea- 
voured briefly to explain, but to him she listened not, she 
paid no attention ; Julio appeared to absorb her undivided 
thoughts. Her eye was fixed upon him alone. As she 
gazed, she became suddenly agitated, shuddered, stretched 
forth her skinny hand as if to lay hold of him—then started 
convulsively back, as if stricken with horror. 

Camillo repeated his desire to have “ his fortune told ;” 
she consented, and Julio in the meantime retired beyond 
the mystic boundary of the curtain. 

After a brief conference, Camillo rejoined his friend, 
whom he found plunged in a profound reverie. 

““ Come,” said he to him, smiling, “ take courage. As 
for myself, I have learned nothing very terrible. The 
Sibyl has only foretold that I shall have the happiness to 
espouse your sister Juliana. This you know was mutually 
agreed upon—our affection is reciprocal. She has merely 
added, that a slight accident might, for a little while, 
retard the celebration of our nuptials.” 

Thus rallied, Julio in his turn repassed the fatal cur- 
tain, while Camillo remained in the gallery. In a few 
seconds he was alarmed by an exclamation of horror, and 
recognized the voice of his friend. He sprung forward to 
his aid, and found Julio on his knees before the Sibyl, 
who was in the act of waving a wand over his head, and 
pronouncing these fearful words: “ Love without bounds ! 
sacrilege! murder” Seized with horror, Camillo ap- 
proached his friend, pale, motionless, and incapable of 
supporting himself. It was in vain that he questioned 
him; he could obtain no intelligible answer; he continued 
only to repeat, with a wild air and accent, these ominous 
words—* Sacrilege—murder !” 

Camillo succeeded at ast in having his friend conveyed 
home, and the moment he found a pretext for leaving him, 
he flew back to the cave of the Sibyl. He resolved to 
speak with her, and if possible to enforce an explanation ; 
but on his return, he found the palace an utter solitude ; 
the curtain, the inscription, all had vanished, and there 
remained no trace whatever of the Sibyl, who from that 
time forward was never more heard of. 

Several weeks passed by; the day for the marriage of 
Camillo and Juliana was fixed, and Julio himself appeared 
in a great measure to have recovered his former tran- 
quillity. Camillo, tov, abstained from any allusion to the 
Sibyl, in the hope that the horrible scene might be gradu- 
ally effaced from his memory. 

On the eve of the marriage, the Marquis of Cosmo, 
Julio’s father, had a fall from his horse, and although he 
received no serious injury, the accident was sufficient to 
cause some delay in the celebration of the nuptials. 

Julio, Juliana, and Camillo, flew to the couch of the 
marquis, lamenting the unfortunate cause which had so 
unexpectedly interrupted their happiness. Camillo, struck 
with a sudden seedibvetion, instantly exclaimed, “ The 
Sibyl’s prediction is accomplished !” 

It was instantly observed that this exclamation threw 
Julio into a fit of violent agitation; from that moment he 
shut himself up in his apartment, and avoided all society : 
he saw or received none but the venerable monk, under 
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whose care he had been educated, and with whom he now 
held long and mysterious conferences. Camillo made no 
further attempts to interrupt the solitude of his friend, for 
he felt that it was he who of all others Julio wished most 
to avoid. 

The day of happiness, which had been so unexpectedly 
postponed, arrived at last, and Juliana became the wife of 
Camillo. Julio, however, appeared not at the ceremony ; 
he had quitted the paternal roof, and every attempt to 
gain intelligence of him proved of no effect. His father 
was in despair; conjecture was become exhausted; and 
Julio was given up for lost. 

At the end of a month, or little more, the marquis 
received the following letter :— 

“ Spare, my father, I pray, your unavailing search for 
me; my resolution is inflexible—rothing can alter it. 
Give your wealth to others: Julio is now dead to the 
world. It has cost my heart a violent struggle thus to 
desert you, but it is a horrid destiny I fly from. Adieu! 
Forget your unfortunate Julio.” 

This letter was without date; the messenger was un- 
known, and disappeared the moment he delivered it. The 
marquis interrogated the monk, who alone could afford 
him any chance of recovering his fugitive son; but threats 
and entreaties were equally vain: the monk was neither 
to be persuaded by the one, nor intimidated by the other. 
He was not ignorant, he admitted, of Julio's intentions ; 
these he had long opposed: but having found his reso- 
lution so unalterably fixed, he had at last felt it tu be his 
duty to enter into his views. He knew the place of his 
retreat, but no power on earth should ever force him to 
betray secrets confided to him under the inviolable seal of 
the confessional. What is told in confession can never be 
divulged till the last and terrible day, when the hearts of 
all shall be open as the sun at noon. 

Julio, however, had proceeded direct to Naples, and had 
there embarked for Messina, where he proposed entering 
a convent of Dominicans, which his confessor had recom- 
mended to him. Father Ambrosio, the superior of this 
convent, was of a piety too sincere, and of a mind too 
enlightened, to take advantage of the troubled imagination 
of so young a man, and it was in vain that Julio entreated 
him to dispense with the usual term of a noviciate: the 
good father uniformly, but firmly, withheld his consent. 
Julio, therefore, was compelled to submit to the usual 
regulations and preliminaries; still his resolution remained 
unshaken; he lived under the influence of a strange 
engrossing superstition, in which his diseased imagination 
perceived but one method of escaping the denunciations of 
fate, and that was to embrace the monastic life. 

The remembrance of the Sibyl still pursued him, and 
the words he had heard from her lips still resounded in 
his ears,—“ Love without bounds—murder—sacrilege !” 
The cloister appeared to him the only refuge where he 
could be secured against the dangers of love or the incen- 
tives to crime; he felt as if the walls, the vows, and the 
regulations of a cloister, could snatch a man from his 
impending destiny. 

The term of the noviciate having expired, Julio pro- 
nounced his vows, became a brother of the order, believed 
himself happy, and felt at least greatly relieved from the 
torments he had hitherto endured. The idea of the sacri- 
fice he had now consummated never for an instant pre- 
sented itself to his mind, either to distract him in his 
devotions, or to sadden his thoughts. 

The evening of the same solemn day, as he was retiring 
into his cell, he met one of the monks of the convent, who 
shook him affectionately by the hand, and said with pious 
emphasis, “ Brother, this is for ever !” 

These words, “ for ever,” struck Julio forcibly ; for who 
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can explain the magical effect, the nameless power, which 
a simple word will at times produce in a weak mind? 
They seemed to reveal to Julio, for the first time, the 
extent of his sacrifice ; he looked upon himself as a being 
already dead—one for whom time existed no more! He 
fell into a sombre melancholy, and seemed to support with 
difficulty the weight of his existence. 

Father Ambrosio was touched with compassion on 
beholding the young brother in this state of mind; and 
for him to feel a lively interest in his favour, it was enough 
to know that he was unhappy; and he thought that some 
active occupation might be the means of distracting his 
melancholy. 

Julio was possessed of great eloquence; he had culti- 
vated the talent confided to him, and among the youth of 
his own standing, had been admired as a rhetorician. 
Under these circumstances, Father Ambrosio appointed 
him as daily preacher to the convent, His reputation 
went speedily forth, and attracted a great crowd of hearers 
from all quarters. He was young and handsome, and no 
doubt the mystery which circumstances had thrown around 
him, conspired not a little to give an additional eharm to 
his eloquence. 

It was now the eve of a great féte, at which their Sici- 
lian majesties and their whole court were to be present. 
Great preparations had been made for the occasion, in 
order that the day might be celebrated with unprecedented 
splendour. Julio was chosen to pronounce the annual 
panegyric in honour of St. Thomas, the patron of the con- 
vent, whose shrine was emblazoned with all that skilful 
art or profound veneration could inspire. 

The morning of the féte having arrived, an immense 
crowd thronged the church, through which it was with 
difficulty Julio made his way towards the pulpit. In the 
middle of his efforts to overcomé the pressure, his hood 
became displaced, and thereby left his head and face 
uncovered. At this moment he heard a female voice ex- 
claim, “ How beautiful he is!” 

Surprised and agitated at the voice, he turned involun- 
tarily round, and ata few steps distance beheld a lady 
with her eyes stedfastly fixed upon him, and her counte- 
nance lighted with the most fascinating expression. 

Julio delivered his sermon, and the moment the service 
was concluded, flew to shut himself up in his cell. But 
his spirit was unfixed; he was no longer master of his 
thoughts—no longer capable of engaging in his ordinary 
meditations. 

Haunted by the image of this unknown female ; under 
the influence of feelings and sensations totally new to his 
breast ; restless and troubled, he could find no repose ; 
and yet, strange to say, it seemed to him as if he had only 
begun to live from the moment he heard that voice, whose 
accents had penetrated his very soul. He durst not risk a 
single thought upon the future. 

* * * * * 

Every morning he went to celebrate mass, and every 
morning he observed, in the same place, a lady thickly 
veiled. He recognised the figure, but dared not even 
harbour the wish to behold her features. He suffered his 
eyes, however, to wander and fasten on the veil. With 
an irresistible curiosity he watched every movement and 
action of the wearer. He felt as it were the pulses of her 
heart, and to these his own responded. 

Too feeble and irresolute to snatch himself from the 
danger that threatened, he even trembled to examine him- 
self in solitude: he shrunk back before the remonstrating 
voice of conscience—he felt and feared the truth. His 
whole existence appeared as if curtailed to a few rapid 
moments; during these he seemed to live, but the rest of 
his days were an absolute vacuum. 
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“ Let me fly,” said he, at last; “ should she appear in 
church again to-morrow, J must return thither no more.” 

Armed with this resolution, he imagined himself in 
security, and from that moment thought himself more 
tranquil. 

The following day he repaired to church a little earlier 
than usual: she was not there ! 

When the congregation was dismissed, he approached 
the seat of the fair unknown, and observing her Prayer- 
book, he snatched it up, opened it convulsively, and read 
on the first page the name of —“ Theresa !” 

Now then he was able to address her by her own name ; 
he could repeat a thousand times that cherished name. 
“ Theresa !—Theresa!” he murmured in a whisper, as if 
afraid to be heard, although quite alone in the solitude of 
his cell. 

“Now,” said he, “that she has not returned to chapel, 
there can be no further scruple on my part for continuing 
my sacred functions.” Hedid so: days and weeks passed 
by, and Theresa continued still absent. 

Circumstances of a domestic nature had conspired to 
interrupt her attendance at church. In the bosom of her 
own family circle she had important duties to perform, 
and she found her happiness in the performance of these 
duties. Hitherto she had never dreamed of happier days, 
than those she now enjoyed in the sweet interchange of 
domestic sympathies. 

From the moment she saw Julio, however, the peace of 
her heart was destroyed. The soul of Theresa was 
Sicilian—it was of that ardent temperament which so often 
characterises the fairest of her clime; and the first real 
sensation she felt was that which should decide her fate 
and destiny. She adored Julio. Till this critical moment, 
some branch of her family had always been the depository 
of her inmost thoughts; but hitherto she had never men- 
tioned the name of Julio. This mysteriousness became 
painful to her, and seemed gravely to accuse her to her 
own face. She had a lively sense of the danger she run 
in thus avoiding an explanation, and had the courage for 
a time to absent herself from mass. 

In the hope of tranquillizing the troubled state of her 
mind, she wished to have recourse to confession, and for 
this purpose resolved to return to the chapel of the Domi- 
nicans. 

She had the delicate and cautious prudence, however, to 
select an hour when she knew Julio was otherwise occu- 
pied. She approached the confessional with a trembling 
step, and then upon her knees related, with many tears, 
the feelings she had imbibed on the morning of the annual 
féte, the pleasure she had every day felt in beholding 
Julio, the remorse which had as constantly succeeded this 
pleasure, and the courage she had evinced in thenceforward 
avoiding him: still, she feared that this courage would at 
last abandon her. “ What must I do?” she exclaimed ; 
“ Have pity, father, have pity upon a poor frail, and erring 
woman!” Her tears flowed in torrents—her agitation was 
extreme. 

Scarcely had she ceased to speak, when a threatening 
voice pronounced these words—* Wretched woman ! this 
indeed is sacrilege!” So saying, the speaker rushed from 
the confessional. Theresa, still on her knees, instanta- 
neously started to her feet, and endeavoured to detain him. 
It was Julio! Mysterious fate had appointed him to 
become the depository of her confession! She caught his 
robe—she supplicated him to recall his malediction—she 
implored him, in the name of her hopes of rp me here- 
ing implored him, in the name of her unhappy 

ove 

Julio was evidently melted by her tears and passionate 





in his veins: she was beautiful—the distress of the moment 
added to her charms; and she appeared fair as the 
Madonna at whose shrine they had that moment knelt. 

*“‘ Theresa—Theresa !” he faintly exclaimed, “ quit this 
sacred place, lest my resolution leave me a prey to my own 
corrupt affection, and I live only to curse myself and thee, 
and to die accursed.” : 

At these words, Theresa threw herself upon his breast, 
her hands convulsively clasped his neck, her streaming 
eyes were raised im supplicating tenderness to his; with a 
fond but faltering voice she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Tell me, tell 
me but once that Iam loved, andI part for ever! -With- 
draw thy malediction and bless me!” - She became insen- 
sible as she uttered these words. 

Julio, terrified, distracted, trembling to be thus suddenly 
overcome, replied faintly and for a moment to her caresses 
—he pressed her to his heart. But all of a sudden the 
fearful prediction again crossed his mind—a dreadful pre- 
sentiment flashed upon his brain. He vowed to fly from 
her for ever, and, without further explanation, he exacted 
the same solemn obligation from her. ‘“ Let us part,” he 
exclaimed, “let us part for ever! The eye of God.is upon 
us !—let us part!” 

Theresa, wholly overcome by the feelings of the moment, 
listening only to the passsion by which she was agitated, 
scarcely comprehended his words, and instantly assented 
to all he dictated. - What, in fact, were words to her? it 
was enough to know that she was beloved! She had no 
doubt they should meet again, part as they might. 

“Vows are but straw to the fire i’ th’ blood.” 

Tke moment Julio felt himself alone, and left to his 
own reflections, he shuddered with horror to think of his 
imprudence ; but it was too late to avoid the danger, and 
it was impossible, said he, to “ fly from fate.” 

From that moment he became a prey to that “ violent 
passion” which the Sibyl had foretold. The predicted 
sacrilege, too, was already fulfilled! Had he not confessed 
his passion in the very temple where he had so lately pro- 
nounced his vows of a holy life ?—where he had invoked 
heaven to witness the sacrifice ?—where he had forsworn 
the frailties of earth ?—the whirlwind of human passion ?— 
and to clothe himself in the white robe of innocence and 
self-denial? And nevertheless he had now sworn to fly 
from Theresa ! 

Oh, strange inconsistency of the human heart! That 
which ought to be its punishment, becomes its consolation ! 
But in this painful struggle, the unhappy Julio had but. 
one alternative of misery. 

Theresa suffered less than he; she was ignorant of the 
fatality which brooded over his darkened soul; she was a 
woman; Julio loved her—he had declared it; she looked 
not beyond the present; she only felt that she was be- 
loved, and, strong in this conviction, she braved the shafts 
of fate. She recalled, even with delight, the rapid moments 
that had passed—moments which, under such circum- 
stances, leave behind them more lasting impressions than 
a whole life passed without love. She no longer remem- 
bered her promise to avoid Julio; she returned to the 
chapel, there she again beheld him, and there Julio him- 
self appeared also to have forgotten his vow. His whole 
existence was absorbed by one idea—by his passion ; and 

while he gazed upon Theresa, all else on the universe 
disappeared before his eyes. 

They rigorously abstained, nevertheless, from all con- 
versation with one another. Julio, in the absence of 
Theresa, was tormented with bitter remorse, but a single 
look from her revived the fatal charm, hushed the. voice of 
conscience, and shed a bright but baleful sunshine- upon 
his soul. 





importunities; he still repulsed her, but it was only by a 
feeble effort. He was young—the stream of passion was 
< 


At length Julio resolved to bid her an eternal adieu! > 
( To be continued.) 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








4 CHILDHOOD. 


WE come to being from the night 

As cometh forth the morning light ; 

The world is beautiful and new; 

The earth is filled with flowers and dew; 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray, 
And we—more merrily than they. 


We gather strength, we run, we leap, 
Find joy in every thing, and sleep. 
With mirth and beauty, hand in hand 
We take possession of the land : 

Life surely then is not a breath— 
What then has life to do with death? 


A mother’s love, her smiles, her tears, 
Are with us in those blessed years ; 

The seeds of fond affection sown 

In youth, that strong in age are grown: 
Love that in part her love repays, 

Her solace in declining days : 

Light, warmth in age’s wintry gloom ; 
Fair stars, sweet blossoms to the tomb. 


Then knowledge comes, with manhood’s noon, 

With care and sorrow, all too soon : 

The springs of mystery are unsealed ; 

All that was hidden is revealed ; 

A common vision is the spring ; 

The rainbow is a common thing ; 

The morning and the sunset skies 

Are gazed on with familiar eyes ; 

The reign of wild delight is o’er— 

And the bright earth is heaven no more! 
RicuarRD Howitt. 











VARIETIES. 





Sip the Mississippi dry with a teaspoon; stop the second 
municipality from going a-head ; twist your heel into the toe 
of your boot; make postmasters perform their promises; send 
up fishing-hooks with balloons and bob for stars; get astride 
of a gossamer and chase a comet; when a rain storm is 
coming down like the cataract of Niagara, remember where 
you left your umbrella ; choke a moscheto with a brick bat ; 
—in short, prove all things hitherto considered impossible to 
be possible, but never attempt to coax a woman to say she 
will, when she has once made up her mind to say she won’t. 
—Picayune. 

An attorney, named Else, rather diminutive in his stature, 
and not particularly respectable in his character, once met 
Mr. Jekyll. “Sir,” said he, “I hear you have called mea 
pettifogging scoundrel. Have you done so, Sir?” “Sir,” 
replied Jekyll with a look of contempt, “I never said you 
were a pettifogger, or a scoundrel, but I said that you were 
tittle else !”—Law and Lawyers. 

Some of the obliging folks in Pennsylvania steal their 
neighbours’ cows, kill them, and then sell the beef to the 
owners! 


SwEARING.—Whatever fortune may be made by perjury, 
I believe there never was a man who made a fortune by com- 
mon swearing. It often happens that men pay for swearing, 
but it seldom happens that they are paid for it. It isnot easy 
to perceive what honour or credit is connected with it. Does 
any man receive promotion because he is a notable blusterer ? 
Or is any man advanced to dignity because he is expert at 
profane swearing? Never. Low must be the character 
which such impertinence will exalt; high must be the cha- 
racter which such impertinence will not degrade. Inex- 
cusable, therefore, must be the practice which has neither 
reason nor passion to support it. The drunkard has his cups; 
the letcher, his mistress ; the satirist, his revenge ; the am- 
bitious man, his preferments; the miser, his gold; but the 
common swearer has nothing ; he is a fool at large, sells his 
soul for nought, and drudges in the service of the devil gratis. 
Swearing is void of all plea; it is not the native offspring of 
the soul, not interwoven with the texture of the body; nor 
anyhow allied to our frame. For, as Tillotson expresses it, 
“ though some men pour out oaths as if they were natural, 
yet no man was ever born of a swearing constitution.” But 
it is a custom, a low and a paltry custom, picked up by low 
and paltry spirits who have no sense of honour, no to 
decency, but are forced to substitute some rhapsody of non- 
sense to supply the vacancy of good sense. Hence the silliness 
of the practice can only be equalled by the silliness of those 
who adopt it.—Lamont. 

Wedding parties are grand affairs. If there be no other 
advantage in marriage, there is at least that of having a 
good blow out at the threshold. The parties themselves and 
all their friends have a legitimate opportunity of parti- 
cipating in a glorious spree !—American Paper. 

Queen Elizabeth is reported to have said, ‘‘ The skill of a 
pilot is best known in a storm ; the valour of a soldier, in the 
field of battle ; and the worth of a Christian, in the time of 
trial.” —Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. 

Cure ror HARD TimEs.—Cheat the doctor by being 
temperate ; cheat the lawyer by keeping out of debt; and 
cheat the demagogue, of whatever party, by voting for 
honest men. 

THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY.—The marriage party dis- 
posed themselves—we mean the clerk disposed them—for 
never does man, as principal, seem so helpless, as when about 
to undergo the ceremony of marriage, another ceremony per- 
haps excepted. Here you willsee a fine stalwart bridegroom, 
with whalebone whiskers, and standing six feet one in his silk 
stockings, picked out by the clerk, and somewhat imperatively 
placed upon the very place where he is to suffer, the gentle- 
man himself having apparently no voice in the matter. 

Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourselves 
to walk very far. The Europeans value themselves on having 
subdued the horse to the use of man; but I doubt whether 
we have not lost more than we have gained by the use of this 
animal. No one thing has occasioned so much degeneracy of 
the human body. An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in a 
day, for along journey, as an enfeebled white does on his 
horse ; and he will tire the best horses. A little walk of half 
an hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. It 
shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the 
animal economy.—Jefferson’s Memoirs. 

WANTED.—Somebody to do as they would be done by in 
the care of a house and furniture during a forthcoming six 
weeks’ absence of the proprietor.—American Paper. 

WANTED.—Board and lodging for a lone gentleman where 
there are no children nor dogs.—N.B. His appetite is 
moderate, and the terms must be moderate also.— Ibid. 
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